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ABSTRACT 

I", study was conducted at the City University of New 
York (CUNY) to investigate graduation and persistence over a 5-year 
period among students enrolled as freshmen in fall 1980, and to 
compare findings with a previous study of fall 1973 freshmen. The 
study drew from routine information on high school background; scores 
on CUNY skills assessment examinations in reading, writing, and 
mathematics; and survey data on socioeconomic background, financial 
resources, employment, and educational aspirations. Study findings 
included the following: (1) between 1973 and 1980, 5-. ^ persistence 
rates remained constant at 35.5%, with a drop m graduation rates 
from 23.1% to 21.9% compensated for by an increase m retention from 
12.6% to 13.6%; (2) persistence for students admo-tted to bachelor's 
degree (BA) programs fell from 47.0% to 46.4%, while persistence 
among associate degree students increased from 31.6% to 32.0%; (3) m 
comparison to national norms, CUNY students had lower family incomes, 
were more likely to work full time, and had a more extensive need for 
remediation in college; (4) by the end of the sophomore year, about 
two-thirds of the BA students, 55% of the associate degree students, 
and 60% of the students enrolled m special opportunity programs were 
still enrolled m the CUNY system; and (5) a trend toward longer 
periods of college attendance was evidenced by both associate and 
baccalaureate degree graduates, with the percentage of students 
taking longer than 4 years to obtain a BA increasing from 50% for 
1970 freshmen to 67% for 1980 freshmen. Tables on retention and 
graduation rates are included for each CUNY campus. (JMC) 
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In Spring, 1984, the Report of the University Task Force on Student-. Rer r^nrion 
and Academic Performance was released. It provided a comprehensive discussion 
of the challenges that The City University of New fork faces m adequauely 
meeting the needs or an educationally and socially diverse student body. The 
Reeort included detailed statistical information regarding the retention and 
graduation rates of students admitted in Fall, 1978. The Task Foice recognized 
the importance of establishing a data base on student persistence that would 
help identify the key factors afrecting student achievement and provide a basis 
for evaluatiig program effectiveness. 

This report provides an upaate on student persistence by examining in detail the 
1980 student cohort and by comparing it with the 1978 cohort. Like the earlier 
research, various academic ano social factors related to student retention and 
graduation are considered as are individual college data. This work should be 
viewed as supplementing, but not replacing, college-based researcn. 

The group of students whose performance is examined below were enrolled prior to 
Che development in recent years of various University and college retention 
initiatives. It is, therefore, unrealistic to expect marked changes in overall 
student performance between 1978 and 1980 entrants. 

The City University has taken a variety of steps to improve student persistence 
following the publication of the Report. Over the past three years, various 
programs have been initiated which respond to the academic, economic, and social 
factors affecting student achievement. With strong encouragement and support of 
the Board of Trustees, a University-wide prefreshman summer program has been 
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established at each campus to support students not yet prf^pared for 

*v..K.^ «v/i.£v. xxiiain^xnx ci '.u piogidins ndve DHi'VL expaiioea aurin5; a ner 

when efforts were being made out.«>ide the University to Uini.t student atd. Chiid 
care centers have been established throughout the system. Student support 
services have become a major initiacive in the budget request witli modest 
success achieved recently. That these efforts must be further strengthened ai.vi 
expanded is evidenced by the substantial effects of academic piepciration and 
socioeconomic factors on student performance that are documented in this 
research . 

The University also has recognized the need to work cooperatively with the New 
York City public school system, whicn graduates most of the students who enroll 
in our colleges, A broad range of collaborative activities is now in place, 
including programs for "at risk" students and basic skills development. More 
recently, the University has undertaken a comprehensive initiative in teacher 
education in order to better prepare the school systems' future teachers, Wliile 
These long-tenn efforts are critical, it is recognized that many oi the students 
who will graduate from the public schools and enter the University during the 
next several vears will not he prepared fully for college. The University must, 
therefore, redouble its efforts in the years to come to obtain adequate funding 
for the academic and student support essential to student success. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



This report summarizes recenf findings on st ulent retention and pradualirn at 
The City University of >Jpw York (CUNY). Five-year results for Fall. 1980 
freshmen form the core of the analysis and offer an update of earlier findiup^ 
Consistent with prior reports, p^>r^i stf>nce refers to the siur of students who are 
either retained or graduated at a given tiire after entrv. 

Detween 1978 and 1980 fWe-yoar University-wide pors-itence remained constant at 
nearly 35.5 percent: graduation rates fell from 23 1 to ?1 9 uerrent. while 
retention increased from 12.6 to 13.6 percent Persistence for students 
admitted to regular bachelor degree programs fell from 47.0 to 4 percent: 
graduation dropped from 29.6 to 27.3 percent, while retention prew from 17.4 to 
19.1 percent. For students cidmitted to regular associate degree programs, 
persistence increased from 31.6 to 32.0 percent: graduation fell slightly from 
23 ^ to 22 7 percent, while retention grew from 8.3 to 9.3 percent. 

These results are gen^rilly con.', i ^ f.ert with n^^tional data showing that over hall 
of freshmen leave their first collepo without earning a de^.ree Th-- somewhat 
1-rger percentage of students leaving. CUf^ ^- 64.5 percent should be inter- 
preted in terms of relative disadvantage.^ facing CUNY students. As the report 
documents. CUNY students enter college behind their national counterparts in 
family income, with a greater need to work full-time, and with a more extensive 
need for remediation in coHepe 

These results are also mnsi. stent w^^h a trend in CUNY and elsewhere toward 
protracted graduation patterns. One-half of the students who entered a 
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baccalaureate program in 1970, and eventually earned a 6A de^rtn- te^axruQ more 

and 67 percent of those entering in 1980 required moro than tour years. W(i c<in 
expect that a significant number of students who have noc earned a de^ret* wi?,hLP. 
the time frame of the current study will in fact do so. Afcer five years, ?J 
percent of bachelor's degree students graduated. We project that 36 percent 
will have graduated after seven years. If we take into accounr degrees eatnod 
in non-CUNY institutions, we further project that over 40 oercent will have 
graduated after seven years, 

'vThile only 12 percent of the nation's public four-year coUeee freshmen 
reported a family income of less man $10,000, one-tnird of CUNY senior college 
freshmen indicated such a family income. Among pviblic community college 
entrants 18 percent come from families with incomes below $10,000, compared to 
over one-half of CUNY communicy college freshmen. Siinilariy, while only 24 
percent of freshmen nationally reported working while in school, over one-half 
of CUNY firc;^.ti!r,e frenhiner worked while in school. CUNf students report 
greater need for remedial work upon college entry than do their national 
counterparrc; \Jhj]^ only 5 percent of all college freshmen believe that they 
tieed remedial work in reading. 17 percent of regular freshmen at CUNY senior 
colleges and 31 percent at the community colleges report needing such remedial 
work. CUNY students also report greater need for remediation in other areas of 
basic skills. 

The analysis documents che powerful effects of college preparedness and 
iiocioeconomic background on student retenrion and piaduation For evamnle 
approximately two- thirds of the st^dprts with high school averages above 80 
persist, compared with only one-quarter of those with averages below 70. 

iv 
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students who are admitted to regular associate piograms anU v.ho have a hi^n 

school average of 85 oir ni^her ar.=i inor^ t h^,^ f^..>- \ , n . . . . 

^ ^- K.^...^v* «o ti.r^t^i^ uu k^^irfaurtCe 

those whose average is below 70. Regularly admitted bachelor', degree entrant., 
with a high school average of 85 or above graduate at a rate five times that of 
those with an average below 75 

Students passing ail three CVlTi Skills Tests are approximate^ ly twice as likely 
to persist as those who pass none. Associate degree entrants who pass all three 
tests are two and one-half times more apt to graduate tnan those who pass none. 
Bachelor's degree entrants parsing all three skills tests are five uimes as 
likely to graduate as those who pass none. 

Approximately half of students from hip., income families persist, compared with 
40 percent of low-income students. Twice as many high-income students graduate 
alter live years as those vjth low far.u ly income. 

students who are employed fuJl-tj»,e are among ti.e ler.st likely to persist. 
Associate degree students working less than 20 hours per week are almost twice 
as likely to graduate as those .orking full-time. Bachelor's degree students 
working less than 20 hours are more than three times as likely to graduate as 
those working full-time. 

Minority group status and poverty seem to set in motion a process of cumulative 
disadvantage that is well advanced when students enter CUNY. A multivariate 
analysis shows that relatively weak high school preparation and other factors 
associated with socioeconomic disadvantage, acting through a web of direct and 
indirect influences, tend to aeptess acauemic ability, achievement, and 
ultimately the likelihood of persistence. 
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disadvantage are associated with slenificant discrPT-anries in coIIppp murompc: 
The majority of CUNY freshmen begin college with an educational dsficit that 
requires basic skills instruction. So long as high school preparation continues 
to be inadequate, retention and graduation will remain a major challenge 
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Higher education is both a soci^.i or-i rrvsonal investn.cut It holds the ^.i oit se 
of a brighter, more procucrive tutute for students* and society at lar^',e. Nowhere 
does this investment bava mere pot-ntiax recuin than c^t f he City Univer,sity of 
New York (CUNY), wlierp recent 5 inin? {grants , racial ana -rhnic miuoiitie':, and tbc 
working class pursue upwaro mob^liry through educatioivi achj evement Like 
their predecessors, today's studentc. often represent Ltie lir-t generation in 
their families to attend college, constituting a group {or whom the promise of 
increased opportunities is very much alive. 

Not all who begin coiiep.E. whether at CbU^ or elsewhere, earn a degree. 
National data disclose that four-year institutions lose 56 percent and two-year 
institutions lose 73 percent of entering students within the first three years 
arter admission (Tir^to, 1986). This .izabie majority leaving the initial 
institution is not lost to bie;her education altogether, since over 20 percent of 
those leoviPg ooe Jn.^titution te-earcJ\ at arothei wa.hin a year or two. laking 
account of transfers and stoo-outs, Tinto concludes that of each 100 studen-s 
entering higher education -oday, aporoxi mately /*! will depart the system 
altogether, 43 will earn a /our year dep,ree and 14 will earn a two yeai degree 

Student attrition is a significant issue for most colleges and universities. 
An uncompleted education represents a loss for both the student and society. 
Moreover, eacn studeni lost to a college represents lost revenue. As a 
consequence, student persisreiice should exert a broad claim on the resources of 
institutions and on the attention of r^ducational policymakers, Rpsearrh will 
permit greater understanding of ttie causes oi student attrition and Intorm 
policy geared to corrective action. 
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The material rewards of college attendance are not r.ou<. Liiuou^ . To earn a d^'i^ree 

part, the monetary, occupational and L^ocial benstUi of hii!.heL educa.^.ion aco 
contingent on having the degree in hand Ii toliov/s. therefore, t-hac a k^y 
performance measure is the graduation rare (^ee Jencks. L.ivin ^n<l nurtha, 

1989). 



Conventional wisdom holds t hat students m bachelor 't5 decree programs cDmpLOte 
their studies in iour or five years, wnile chose pursuing an associate de.gre- 
earn it in little moie than two yeai.s. We know, however, from our eaxiie^' 
analyses (CUNY, 1984; Lavin eo ai., 198b), as well as from national studies; 
(Tinto, 1986), that these expectations are unrealistic. Low tamily income, lull 
or part-time employment, and, in some instances, the need to care for children 
affect the time needed to complete a college career 

Student performance affected by academic factors as uell Many students 
enter college without all of the skills necessary to proceed xiiuaediulely to 
college-level courses. In addition, many students take fewer cou .es per 
semester than they had original J y planned. Some sLudent.s perjodicaJly "stoi- 
out" of school for a time or transf^T t-o another institution One cannot, 
therefore, assume that those who are not enrolled or have not ^,rjdualed ac the 
end of a tour- or five-year period will not ultimately earn ; degree. 

As a consequence of these patterns oi student behavior, properly measuring 
graduation and retention requires tracing student careers over a lonp, time and 
throughout the higher education svstep^. The analyses that follow address t-he 
complexities posed by extended Rtaduatjon "stop-our , and trc^M^fer 
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Data and Trackin i^ y P rocf^mitP^ 

The Office of insticutional t^et>vavch anu Auoljsio has n^^w tracked tWo recent 
cohorts through five y^^ars: fall. 1 978 and Fail. 1980 entering fresWii. /K,. 
part of a coliaborati stuay wiiii pLOtebSor Daviu t.civin iCL;/. LcwSitudi..cw 
Study of Education ana W.;ck, , tr-e Offico ai.^o .KaLntainb information on tnc 
long-term graduation irxte^ of the fi.'st ei.crants to ^l.^i o ..peu adai...., 3 o.,i> 
program in the early 1970s, DcUil:. frou. rj.f. IQ.a .:ohciL >^er<. pifsentca a,«> <. 
technical appendix to tne 198A City Unwc^rsity Rfc^oi,L.i2L.yiL^'ra^k_roi^^ 
Student Retentioii and Acadca.i. lc,rfox-ii.ance . jLoug-tci.. ^raciaacicn rates Irom 
the longitudinal study have been puLJished in a nun.bor of couforoncc pop^r. and 
university reports (sec 0.5., LaViii err. ai. , , 3 98b). 

Data on 1980 freshmen ai o more excen^ive tnan on the 1978 cohort. in addition 
to routine irformation on high school background (e.g.. college admissions 
average-, nurnoer of college preparatory courocs. rank in high school) .^nu 
performance on the CUNY skills assessir.ent examinaticns m teci^iag, ^.licing and 
matiioinarxc:;, the 1980 cohort file include^ pro -.^nrc I 1 rent survey data c^ll^cLed 
in the summer of 1980 and follow-up survey information frooi Spring, 1981. These 
surveys, which elici.,ed rc5Poi)s.-s from uver one-rhitd of the .,Ia..v, pcoviuc 
information about social ^ligins, I'n.mcj.al resources, einplcyrretxt enix 
educational aspirations . 



Over eighty percent of freshmen attend CUNY full-Mme. We begin our tracking 01 
the i^bu ana 1978 cohorts with ihii: contingent of full -time students ana then 
trace their attendanct:^ chroug.. s^b^equLat semesters, regardless of whether it is 
full or part-time. Inuee^, mc.ay studea:.<i switch to p<irt-time status atter 
begjuiiitig iull-time. TKl-g atte^danco paticern is ciue laigelv l,. i>conouij-C 
factors. TAP and other financial aid programs lead students to attend full-time 
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as freshmen. As they continue rhrougn coliep,e stuctenti^ .ire more Ij-^J) to wor^ 
full-'timC, thereby reducing Uht-ii" j ^; bi i ity i.OT iini.ncj..] e.icx. 

When tracking a cohort we exaMMic reteTificn and pradUot ion :^och year c.r tiu 
of the spring semester. If tht> student has praduj^tzed by I'twt t?me, lie or she it, 
counted as graduated IT a stuaont enrolled lor the spring S(Mre3tor r.)it ^<2s 

not graduated, he or she is 5:coit-d a^; rota^ned. If, lor a sn^n^ sonas .or , Uio 
student is neither srsdv^atcd noi TPt^ired. we as^npn 6 cede irdicctjrt' nor in 
attendance. Students are courtea ns graduates fioii^ the oomt cf eradi.ntinn 
onward even if they re*er.roJJ for a '-^econd depree. i't-r.sistence s.,mp]y ihc 
total of students who ai p roraiiu^d or graduated at a particular point in the 
tracking process. 

We report on student persistence for the maior catee;ories of freshman admission. 
The Univer.^ity adir,it5 c^ttidents to tw(. maior div3:^ions. bachelor's and associ- 
ate degree prograipc; c'h^ ^^c^-f o^w^^rn abbreviated BA and AA) . The SEEK urogram is a 
5pecU1 opportunity program for BA adnussion and cUc college Di.^covc!r> Jr'rogram 
works similarly at the AA lovel. We avoid the distinction between senior and 
communiny colleges, -^incc 5-veral cr Ilexes .^fCer both BAs ano -JKs and acinir 
<;tndenr.s separately to e'^ch type rro^^^vam. 

Type of admission is a critical d r>t i net ion because th:> criteria used co 
allocate students are closely intertwined with ultimate college succes.s. For 
example, BA regular admission pcner^lly requires a college admissions average of 
80 or better or a rarkinp in the uppor rhlrd of the hip}- school eraduatvip. 
c]r^^<^ By contrast, AA y-rr^^^rr^^y'^ '^re opeirt to all t)ios<^ with a h i ^^h '^-h-cl 
dinlonpa or equivalency dr^orne On > seat avaih^Kle b.jsis "T)oc^p{ rpro^tu- 

nity programs select only student*^ who are academi^^al ly inelipibl" fo.- BA 
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admission and wno are also economjc^iiv Uisadv^^iCci^^C'u 

We look at retention and gradudM'or rougbout tnt CUNY sy-^teiu. A student -vhu 
begins at one .:ollege. transfers tc another and is cunenrJy enroLJec, i5; 
repoi.-ted at the college of origin Tnt: rofultin^. syt. lem- v ide rates ar*^ hi£,hei 
than those that would be p^roduced by any of the jLUcividual ^oilegf;^. Bt-c^^ust^ of 
their high intra-CUNY transfer ra'.tr, .'ho communlLy college- idleb acv much mure 
affected by this procedure than are those for the ^.enior c^Uegf-i ^sec Appendix 
for college-by-college results). 

Unfortunately, we cannot uto our aatd to distinguish between those students who 
"drop out" of college aito^etnei and those who transfer to a college outside of 
the City University system. Prior research does, however, aii^v us to estimate 
the proportion of students who transfer outside the CUNY system and go on to 
earn degrees. We will U£:e the rc^e«rc!i ;?vailabi€ to draw inferences as to the 
likely ultimaue educational destinaticrs of the 198C cohort 

In addition, while we include in our analyses students who "stop-out" for some 
intermediary semesters, we ^c^nnot account for rUMcienvs who .nay ha7u i>toi.pc-d-out 
in the final semester of ouv review. Students who subset Jeiit 1 y reCbLn wl!L be 
identified as the data become availabV^ for additional years 

From the information now available we will: report in detail on Che retetition 
and graduation results tor the iv8u ci.hort, compare year- to-yeai- results tar the 
1980 and 1978 cohorts, relate nior'? rer-Tt graduation trends to lon;;-tern ^'ates, 
and. using the more oxten.^ive ^inzr^ on thi? 1980 group investiaale f^o'iip o( the 
academic and social correU^te;.- of retei^t^on Wc bepan wi Mi ^ »>-if't n^ofile on 
the 1980 freshman cohort. 
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Student Profile 

The seventeen undergraduate colleges or che City IVivei-itv uf New York servr 
primarily the graduates of New Vork City's public scnocls. These st^-ocaci; do 
not fit the national profile: ei^j^hteen years old, sinf.le, white, ana 
financially supported Dy their parents. CUNY scudcuts aie mote jiK,Iy :i-i!bt?-> 
of minority groups, are conipai a Lively oldt-r, and otten nave ^idult 
responsibilities that compete* -with their academic o^ibicions. 

Survey results reveal some ol the ways in which CUNY entrants differ from 
students at colleges and univ-ersitit-s elsewhere (See Astan, 19S/;. i^t>o\it 
one-fifth of students were 2j years or older at the Mme of ^amission to CONY, 
compared to 3.8 percent natjonaliy. Nationally, 1? percent of four-year public 
college students and 18 percent of two-year public college students reported a 
family income of less than $10,000. In contrast, one- third of CUNY regular 
senior college students and more than one -half of regular coniinunicy college 
students reported family incon^e b.-^lov 610,000. IThile only 24 pcrcenc or 
fr^shiT.cn nationally reported working v/htle in juhool, over o£.t;-half of l^Hu CUNY 
first-time freshmen worked while in school and, strikingly, one-quarter reported 
working mostlv full-ti-i^. Nearly 1^ perrr^r^r of fhe 1980 C^JNY frc-Jimar. cohort 
were married, compared to lees than 2 portent nationally. Adr^ ^ t lonall > , oluiost 
18 percent of CUNY freshmen were -juppor^ing children while /'^oir.g to colUgt. 
Approximately 40 percent of the 1980 cohort were white (compari..! to So pei..cnt 
nationwide), nearly 34 percent were Black (compared to 9 percent rUionalU), 20 
percent were Hispanic (3 percent ol: college freshmen nationallv .-re Hispanl.:), 
and 6 percent of CUNY entrants were A5>L^n (compared to 1 perc(*nt nat'onlly). 
Further, 58 percent of cnt**-rin^ CUNY freshmen in 1980 were voircn m-^re than 
rheir comparable proportion of 51 p^^rcent nation-wide 
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Additional compar ison^. of CUm freshmen against national data ciemoitst ra tt ti.<. 
dramatic differences in academic preparation. While only percent cf colleuf 
freshmen nationally beli eve that they need remedK^l work xn readinf^, 17 pcrce*^t 
of CUNY regular senior college freshmen and 31 p^-rcent of regular community 
college freshmen indicate that such remedial woik : reqi.ircd. Sin ii.-.rly. 21 
percent of entering freshmen, nation-wide, believe that they x\e.t>x\ tutorin.; o) 
remedial work in mathematics At CUNY. 32 percent of regular senior college 
freshmen and 56 percent of regular community college entraiits believe that .h<-, , 
need remediation. Special program students are further disadvantaged. One third 
of these students indicate that they need extra help in reading, and two-tnirds 
of both SEEK and College Discovery students indicate a need for remedial work in 
mathematics. Such under-pi eparation depicts a .student population at risk from 
the very point of entry to college, and requires careful consideration in any 
study of persistence. 
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Graduation, Retention and Persistence through Five 'lea.s 
University-wide persistence rates remained almost constant tor the li*7H tincl I J 'j 
cohorts, at about 36 percent. However, the percentage wno graduaced wichin tn( 
five-year peri-^d dropped slightly, from 23.1 percent m the 1^7^ cohort to ?] w 
percent in the 1980 cohort The percentage change is small, ana ve ne-d to 
track the cohorts over a longer period to determine wnether -the ciiargt in 
graduation rate represents a ^eal decline or simply a slower pace in progicss 
toward the degree (see fable 1) 



As noted earlier, we pce.s*^nt retention, graduation and p^urslstencii rater, for 
four groups of students: M rep^ular. SEEK, AA regular, and CoUof^e DiscovoTy. 
Rates are calculated in thn spring semester of each vear after entry and takf>n 
through five years. As is evident from Table 1, five-year patterns remained 
stable from 1978 to 1980. In the case of both cohorts, by the end of the 
traditional sophoraoro year about tuo thirds of BA regular, 55 percent: of AA 
regular and 60 percent of apr^cial program scudents remained in the system. 

The advantage of BA regulars holds up alter five years as well. By this time, 
47 oercent of the 19/8 cnhcrt had persi.v.:?d: 29.6 percent received a degree, and 
17.4 percent were still enrolled at CUNY. For the 1980 cohort, the persistence 
rate was 46.4: with 27.3 nercent havi. - earned a degree and 19. percent still 
enrolled. Thus, while the graduation rate over the two periods slippeo 
slightly, the proportions still attending college after five years increased by 
approximately the same amount. 
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TABLE ] 



Five Year Persistence Rar:es for 1978 and rrosshimMi ^ohrrt- 



Retained 
1978 1980 



graduated 
1978 1980 



Per si Sled 
l^^S L980 



BA Regular^ 



l/.4% 19. i% 



29.6% 27.3% 



A 7.0% A6 4% 



BA SEEK^ 



39.5 21.1 



6.6 



3.9 



?6.1 27 7 



AA Regular^ 



9 3 



23.3 2'2.? 



31.6 32.0 



AA College Discovery''* 7.5 75 ]7.^ J8. 



2/i 8 26 3 



TOTAL WTVERSm^ 12.6 13,6 23.1 21.9 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



BA Regular: 1978 N - 9,217; 1980 N ^ 7,995 

BA SEEK: 1978 N - 3.251; 1980 N - 3 , 105 

AA Regular: 1978 N = 13.583; 1980 n'= 13,952 

AA College Discovery: 1978 N « 1 '6; 1980 N - 1,391 

Total University: 19"^-^ M - 27,61,, V'^^O N - 26, /^^3 
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in the 1978 cohort. 26.1 percent of SEFK studen'-s of.rsi ',-f( .1 , f ncl.-^'- o 

1980 group was slightly higher, .nr. 27.7 percent. Con.<,i^Lent with the x.P.x-.u.yr 
for BA regular entrants, the SEEK graduation rat.f declined iMrginall v fr,,i„ (, 
in 1978 to 5.9 percent in iv80 vhllo the retention rat( inneas, d to 71 V. troir, 
19.5 percent. 

After five years, almost one-third of the 1980 regular AA.s prr.sisted. Like 
regular and SEEK, AA regular students show a slight drop in graduation (froni 
23.3 percent to 22.7 percer.t) and a corresponding ircre^.se in retention, from 
8.3 percent to 9.3 percent College Discovery does not fit the pattern of the 
other three groups. Persistence improved front 24 8 percent in 1978 t-o 26.3 
percent in 1980. This increase in College Discov-,ry student persistence is 
based on a higner graduation rate and a constant retention rate. College 
Discovery is the onJy category In which graduation increased trom one cohort to 
the rext. 

While those who entered as AA regulars have a higher persistence rate than 
College Discovery entrant.., the gap is mnch .smaller than the gap between »A 
regular and SEEK students For example, in the 1980 cohort 18 8 percent of 
College Discovery students graduated after five years as compared to 22.7 
percent of AA regular students. In contrast, baccalaureate student graduation 
rates were 5.9 and 27.3 percent for SEEK and regular students respectively. 
These results reflect the differences in academic preparation and economic 
resources between SEEK students and their regular RA countf^rparts . 
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"Non-tradltional ' and Uicimate Graduation Rac'i,^ 
For the 1980 cohort, BA regular iiraduation dotiblo'? .-^n- aa rrvo.^i^^w... 
Within one year beyond the on- time periods of four and two years. The respnc- 
tive rates of increase for special program students are even larger (seo 
Appendix, Table A] ) . 

A closer examination of ^he tr.r.-l toward a more pr.^cugcc' colUge career is made 
possible by analyzing graduation rates for various cohorts. Ue did this by 
extrapolating from the actual six through eleven yt;ar rates for the 1970. 1971, 
and 1972 cohorts (see Lavm et. al., 1984), We took tne rates cf increase from 
the earlier cohorts and then applied those to the actual five-year base for the 
later groups, making thf assuniptioa that few if any degrees are added atter 
eleven years. Charts 1 and 2 depict the trend and provide a detailed forecast 
for the 1980 cohort. 



The trend toward protracted graduation patterns, which was docun.ented in earlier 
research, continues in the later cohorts and is discernible oetween 1978 and 
1980 (see Chart 1). In the 1970 freshman cohort, half of the BA students who 
graduated took longer than four years. For the 1978 cohort this proportion had 
grown, so that 62 percent cf graduates can be defined as "ncn- traditional" . 
This trend continued for the 1980 cohort graduate.s , more thrn two- thirds of 
whom took longer thf 'our -years to earn a degree, 

AA graduates demons tratea an even more extended path to a degree than BA 
students. Eighty- two percent of those students from the 197C ohort who earned 
a degree took longer than two years. This figure increased gradually f r tVe 
two later cohorts, with 83 percent and 86 percent respectively taking a 
"non-traditional" route to graduation. Some of these community college students 
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transferred into baccalaureate pro?,rir:s without e rnlng an AA en ^oute. 
However, many take longer to earn an associate decVi^e nup to the ^^>: L^^encies ''t 
attending to families or working full-time, or problems associated with lowt r 
academic perfoLOiance. 

For CUNY students, whether they are BA or AA, it is becoming 
increasingly unusual to finish 3 degiee within the traditioiiai tin^.c frame. 
Today's CUNY graduation patterns necessitate long-term rssearch. Fuither, 
allowing for longer time to graduation notably reduces the gap in 
graduation rates between the earlier and later cohorts. 

We projecr thac giaduation rates for the 1^80 r.ohort will continue to climb 
from the five-year rates described above (Table 1). We estimate that after 
seven years the BA rate will have climbed from 27.3 percent to 36.3. And, we 
expect an increase fron) 22.7 p^=rcent aft^r live years to 25.3 percent after 
seven years for AA degree recipients. The rate of increase for the AAs in the 
later years is lo\ver since on- time graduation is, by definition, a shorter 
period (Chart 2) . 
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CHART 1 

TRENDS IN GRADUATES TAKING ADDITIONAL 
TIME TO EARN DEGREES 




• FlQuree in the ohart reflect tne perceni^cie of ,oau»^r 
graduates who took more Hian 4 years to earn a 0A or more 
than 2 years to earn an AA. Tho graduation rates for the 
1978 and 1980 cohorts were prelected by using tr.e 
longitudinal data collected on ihe 1970-71 cohorts Those 

^^^^^ °" 0' Increase each yuar for 

the 197C-71 cohort, applied to actual rates in earlle- 
periods for the 1978 and 1980 cohorts 
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CHART 2 

LONG TERM CUNY GRADUATION RATES 
1980 ENTRANTS* 
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• The graduation rales for the 1980 cohoM were 
projecled by using longitudinal data coMocled on the 
earlier 1970-71 cohorts. Those projections are ba&ed on ttie 
rate of Increase each year for the 1970-71 cohort, applied 
to actual rates in earlier periods for tl.c 1980 covert 
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Transfer and Gradu at.loT. (i-i.^gi ■I'l-Lbi-l? 'NY f tip 

Since they do not reflect trautu^t s f.o non-CUNY i ...-.t- tu: i on< , our p i . .si ence 
r.ites underst;.tp the rruo a-.tanMnents of the ]9Su coKax As docva-u nt;efi in the 
Task Force Report (CUr-'Y, 198^^ and corroborarod by linro it 15, 

inappropriate to conclude th;»r. all tiiosf vho Je^vo CUHY rx.- lo.-t : r> highe . 
education. In fact, a .surye> of srudento who Lett th.- CUNY system o.M vecni 19rf0 
and 1981 reve^iLed rhat approxiirtaf el y 16 perc-nt i o - en; .,] : ed in n-n-CUNi c.^licg.,, 
within one year of their rtepaiture. Ignoring rhe-sc- t,.m.srei.= ro non-ClI.NY 
institutions signif icantJy underestimates graduation. For example, in a 
follow-up survey of stud^-nt... I.avir, et a'.. (1986) fo.iivi t.har H percent of BA 
degrees and 7 percent of AA d6£,rees earned by CUNY frasho^an rlasso.q were 
ccn.ple-1-ed cutsirie the CUNY system. U^ing the L^vjn findings co provide r.n 
estimate of non-CUNY graduates would increase the g.aduation rates in Chart 2 
from 38 to 43 percent for BA entrants and from 26 to 28 percent for AA entrants. 

Only complete edurati-nal hiographies for the 1980 CJNV freshman cohort would 
perr.it us to docu-nent fully the varied path^ to graduation and the destinations 
of those who do not finish. Graduation rates will improve significantly if 
the educational progte.=.L of the 1980 cohort, like- that of earlier CUNY cohorts, 
is tracked over an extended period and througj-^nt the higher educational system, 
including non-CUNY institutions. 

Academic and Social Factors and Persistence 

In this section, we report briefly on the student characteristics that are 
associated with college retention and graduation. ?^pecial program students ire 
not included in these analyses because they ar-i , by definition. r.cadesDically and 
economically disadvantaged. Wo summarir.e the varjous factors associated with 
persistence. In the following section we will explore the educational process 



leading per:, "Ticf and graduation and attempt to identify the unlq-ie 
conr-lbuLl .>i of eacn factor m this process. 



Academic Factor s 
CAA 



A high college adfissions average (CAA) ii associated with persisffi .• fot i-.o- ., 
EA and AA students (see Tables 2 9nd . A., th- CAA goes up, so do.rf the 
likeHhocd that students persist at CV>7^ in fact, students with an 85 of 
higher aver^fs- in high school are aim-qt twicr- as Hk-ly to persist aftor fiv- 
>e^r« ir> rollegr,. and are about five tinre- ..s liWcly to graduate as sti-dmts 
whose CAA was l-ss (han 75 Alnost twA-third- of students with a hi^b CA^ 
persist, while only one in four with a CAA lower than 70 either ^radusre or 
remain after five years. While pcr-.r.t. of the BA entrants with ? CA/ cf 85 
or above graduated, orlv ^ vercer.t. of those adniitt-«H CAA of le.c;<: than 70 

graduated. In addition, BA entra,,^.. vitl. a CAA (,f 95 more are almost twice 
a-= lilvly to sr^iduate aa those who -r.tor wich ,.v. r„..e .-.(.ween oO and 85. At 
the AA level, a C/IA of or above n.oke. ^^raduatiun mu.h mure likely-- the rate 
climbs to clc - to 6^ percent. Al-hovgh the ro]a^icnship between CAA and 
persistence is st-iking in 1;)bles ? an-i 3, analyses rot ,-,rr..--rcd h^-^ic (see 
CUMY l?8/4) denonstratr that even students in th- lo-.'cst category of hien srhool 
achievement revsist if tht^y perform well in college. 

High School Academic Uni^-? 

The same relationship holds Ketveon tht Munher cf icaden^.ic unite; earned in high 
.«=crool and college n^rj, j ct Ara^?np'r units ar^ th^ ,M.rrhrr rf f ull -ye.ir 

acHd-.f,ic courc.^^ t-aVen in high school A high score refU-t- i,ro;J expos. Me fo 
college preparatory vorl On]y ahc-ut on?-q-javt:er ct + t.t- '.liKlc^its vitn 7 oi 
fewer earned units persist, compared to 55 perce>if -^p '-'v Pa ->'id percent of 



the AA students with m.-.e than l>. 5 T-urther. BA entrants having more than 12.3 
academic units are four cimes as likelv to graduate as those with 7 or fewer 
units, and are almost twice ai ii.<^\>, to graduate as those with more than 7 but 
less than 12.5. Among AA er,. rant-, . those who earned more than 12 5 units 
graduate at nearlv twice tiio ra-.i- uf those witn / Ci fewer academic units. 

Skills Tests 

The number ot skills tests passed at entry also dir-jctiy correlates with 
graduation and persistence While vjt 15 percp of AA entrants failing all 
three skills assessment te..t,.s .?rcid.,H:oi, 38 percent of chose who passed all 
three tests graduated. Air.onf; FA cnr.iants th? difference is even more marked, 
with 8 percent of tho^e wi.o failed «J 1 thrt- testo graduating after five years, 
compared to 39 percent of those who passed all thie- tests. University -wide, 
only a little more than one-fourth of those who failed all three skills tests 
per5is'..rfd . 



G?A 

An important predictor of success at college is the GPA. The majority of 
students with a high coiUflr^ CPA } rrsist Seventy one percent of the BA 
students and 64 percent of the AA stuient" with a GPA of 2 5 or better persisted 
after five years. Over 50 percent of both AA. and BA entrants with a GPA between 
2.0 and 2.49 persisted after five years. Persistence rates are lowest for BA 
and AA students with college grades of less than 2.0- - only about ten percent of 
these students persisted. Patterns at the associate level closely mirror those 
at the baccalaureate level-- d GPA less than 2.0 is associated with high 
attrition and one above 2.5 coincvjt's with high persistence. 
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TA5LE 2 



Academic r—f ^r- and Vers'.stence After Five Y€ar5 ?cr V\ r.ncrants' 



College Vdr i 3; s ; ^ n V ir . , - 



85 or ab''^\'^ 
80.0 - 84.9 
75.0 71 
70 0 ' 74.9 
less than 70.0 

ill eh ScnocI .-icid rrri? r .IJn i t 

More t'-'^n ^2 
7.1 - 12.5 
7 or fewer 

LLl^, Tes t s ...Pass e d 

3 
2 
I 
0 

CPA 



?0.8 

?] 1 

20 7 



12. £ 

21 3 
j8. 8 



16.7 
21.8 

^c. 7 



2a. 5 

18.8 

y i 



.'S.3 
19 C 
9.3 



38 9 
2^.3 
I ' 0 



'■.S.3 

31. 

?9.0 



A 0.9 
28.1 



55. 
47 1 
AO. 8 
28.4 



2.5 01 bc-tter 
2.00 - 2. '(9 
lose tbn 2.01 



16.8 

1c . 2 
K- 0 



53.7 
18.6 



70 5 
54.8 
12.5 



'includes only repular program srudenls in the 1980 rohoi t" 
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TABLE 



Academic Factors ana Fprc^istcnce i^fter Five Vo^rs For ^A Entrants'^ 



C_olleg e Acbp is s_ip r t\\iQ ^' a r o 



Rerai'nod ( rTiuate 



85 or abcvr 
80,0 - 8^,5 
75.0 - 7^,9 
7C,0 - 74,9 
^esF. than 70. C 

More than J ? . 
7.1 - 12.5 
7 or fpver 

Skills Tests ?asc;e d 

3 
2 
1 
0 

CPA 

2 5 or benter 
2 00 - 7 ^9 
less than 2.00 



5 


. *?% 


5- 






4% 


6 


c 




3 




1 
J 




. 3 








0 


10 


. I 


.• 




3? 


4 






14 


4 


ih 


.3 


9 


7 


32 






.0 


8 


7 


26 


1 


35 


4 


0 






a 




8 


7 


Q 


38 


0 


4S 


9 


8. 


7 


31, 


9 


AG. 


5 


9. 


4 


23 


0 


32. 


4 


10 


8 


14 


6 


25 


4 


8 


6 


?4 


8 


63 


4 


14 


8 


33. 






1 


7. 


5 


\ 


Q 


G 





Includes only xeonj;,^- ^>.ogr--(!r =»-udt't>ts in M-.e 1980 colioiT 
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Social Factors and Persiii Oj ic.^ 

... . ^...ww nx.^it ^Oiioo. preparer I'T. -ivjl ^: a'.U . and acad.-mic a I- rt 

college, a number of scci ..eco ^.^n.i r chnractf rj sf . i '^on^ribv^o to roll., 
persistence and graduation. Tr.bic ^ summari^. s m.,.,,. o^.M'on.lups toi aa 
entrants, and Tabl.- -> rivc-s them tc.r ■t'Ki:.,,r'^ 

Income 

Family income i. direcUy ;c..l^'J vi , isrrr^. and cnrr i),„t:e. to the 

between AA and 3A eniranus. Ov-i two- thirds of AA -,.r,-..,r7 fi^J into the 
lew-income category ^family i ncom h-l.., ?!2,'.0-J., as c-.„,;.red -^rcent ol 

the EA entranto. 

Among BA students, persistenco iprreased Crom A'^- percent -n Iba lcv:sL Ir.conie 
group to 53 percent in the highest incore group (f;,mily inco-re ^bova $25,000). 
At the associate lev«L. the fiv.-yea, persistence rate .imilariy inc.ased from 
33 fcrcent f-.v 3 .^^ Mij^aest income group, 

The graduation rates nr. .,ira;r,ati cally aflacted by income. They almost double, 
increasing fr.^.n 22 r-er-c-nt ,n Lhe )owesf i-.^omc .rcj. ■^o ?c; .j^^, 
highest incoT. p^r.uf for BA .tuk.r.. ^- .1 fr ... 21 p^ce^t to 37 ,>.rcent for AA 
level students At v^ry l.-.-t lo.., i,,, , , , 
complete degrees thnn sfdents with hight - family Incomcj. 

Consistent with national daca. ..OT .o.v.y results show thar low income student-, 

also are more likely *o br ■ ^rn-ber. cf ..,,vKi-,- .ro.io., .t- ..ngai-,-! 

fui; time .jinpL yme-^ , childr.= ^T of pj, ,-f,^, + -l,-.-- 

graduar.'S of inadequate hi ^b si. -i- I ••; --id -'ndi jfri--, I r- , i ... . - r . 

lack of career goals (see, e.g. Valverde. 1985). 
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Race/Ethnlclty 

Blacks and Hlspanics are les^; lU'e''v fc nprpist Mv-n ■■ ^ whi:fri md Ask.,-' 
(Tables 4 and 5). At che BA leve\ over half of vh-;- -.nd uin srudtnr.s 
persist after fj\e years a.s 'jnr.pj..-^ t -.-aj'.L; /■'> •.•em f . c l<^^ck and 
Hispanic students. in a^.i., .• vh-t.s and Asia..^ .r. .nore ! wico as likely 

to graduate a- ?ldck and Hi.s;..dT\ stuJ.r.;--. A ^ /J\s the patL,;-, hold-,, ..uy 

here the Asiars do best gv^ j-u-t, ir ; r- . o.-f ;o. - :.--.;j,:r to those 

white students, they are rwc one-hair times p.or- Ifirr'y to he retained after 

fi"e years This ni£.:: pc:f>-.,e,i ^ ■ irolrjMy . ..fifcti i of - -.-.iMsfer 
rate into four -ye ar yxo^: ,:,\, 

Gender 

Female students are more likely to graduate than male students and, 
consequently, show h..,h-^r p<-r., - ^.c- ra^es, reg.-.rdl e.-c of icvd of study. At 

rh« BA K^vel, ou; thi..> of fcal .rac..UJ d cn.-haif of the 

females yers.st, co.:rv.r-.l t'- 2^ A6 ,.i.c.t, r.p.ct. vciy . for males. Among 

AA students, 38 percent r,f the females and 32 percent of the males persist after 
five vears At the k\ 1 -v. f , where i«^lcs and femaief are retnii.cJ at approxi- 
mately the s,.me . chc -U r.- - . ^^....g^ ./clusi-.eiy L-iied by higher 
gradua'-icn rate'; 28 re'-r-Mir fr.»- fei-i.-'ifs -nd ''1 if-.---^-f 
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Public Assistance 

oZKi'Xcv.ls whc report ii-'in^ a .amiiy public ai^M stanc are loss likely to 

persist, in college th-''. tho"(^ ..r • r, ■• fi .-p ^it-b '■kh'm-^s ''^.c-e TaMc" '- 

ant •) Whilo -n." h- U of ^hc F-/ students are r\^- -^-^ ; nhl • - ^ ^ . -3,. , . 

pcr.si.-.t -ifter five ye.i -ly .-ui .t lO of tho-u n,.)lir -r'irr.-.nrc d- At 

the AA level, this trend holds, with 37 percent of ihose student^ without public 
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assistance persisting, compared to 29 percent ot those wjih eithci 
graduating or continuing after five years. These- differences are, i.owc-er, 
reflected entirely in graduation rates There is : o a: f i.^rttr,c,e Def.c. r ibo.. 
public assistance and those wichout assistance ir, rctenrion 



Employment Status 

Working full-time is associaLed wict. lower pors i 'j' nee (s^ c Table ^) ]^ ic p.ot 
possible in the current analysis to separate ihc inrJuence of larger 
socioeconon,ic conditions from the issue ot working i.sclf Having limited 
financial resour:es, being older, and .suppoi . .n^, cl.;]dfen o, a spouse .11 j ead 
students to work full-time Whatever the reasons tor extensive outside 
en.ployment, onlv one in three studenr- who wo.k .-uil-Limc. por.Kst. In contrast, 
over one-nall oi the BA students and 43 percent oi the AA students who report 
not working at al . persist after five years. Students who work part-time or not 
at an are BJ,h m.re likely <:o graduatf^ afr.er five .cars than students who work 
full-time . 



Interestingly, our data show that students working less than 20 hours per week 
are more likely to persist than studenr? who do net work at „11 The aP.ilysls 
dees not, however, 3ermir any urm conclusions concerninp. the impact of li.nited 
employment on persi,*pnce. 
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Social Factor?^ nvx\ Fl^'c \oar Porsistf""- fr, L-:ia^:s^ 



FAMILY INCOME 

less than $l?.30) 22 6% ?? 2^- A'j 8^; 



$12,500 - $2/4 Q99 19 6 31 y 

$25,000 or nore a^.O 39.4 



RACE ^E^HN: CITY 



Gender 



Includes only regular Ftuden^s 1-^ ."he 1980 cohort 
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1^.7 39.9 ^/. 



Hispanic 94. A IS 40.0 

Asian 90 8 3'^ ) 



M-^lo 2? J ?3 5 4 5 



Yes IP 7 JO Q 00 



EMPLOYMENT STATU S niRTNf: PFPc^r vtt^p 



Not: working '^^.^^ Vi . 

Working Ic^s ^ than 2? hr::/jk l'^ ^ 40.4 

working 20 - 34 hrs/wk 20.7 32.4 

>.'crVlng ful? -time ''/.l,^ 11 8 32 ^ 
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Social Factors an.l ?i Year Pers^'r^op- for A* 



FAMILY INCQhR 

less Chan $1/ , .Sua 
$12,500 - $74,999 
$25,000 or more 



] J 

9.8 



Gradu. tc 



21 .4^ 

9Q r 



RACF/FTHN^CTTV 



White 
Black 

Hi Sf^ni c 

Asian 



21 



41 3 

30 3 
4Q . 7 



Gender 



Male 
Female 



11 2 
10 7 



20 6 
''7, 9 



31.8 
38.0 



FAMILY ON PURT.TC A5; ^T^TAMr_p 

Yes 
No 



''0 P 
10.6 



17 P 
26.7 



2P 

37. 3 



ElsFLQVKii, ; . STAT;Ts_ni;RiNc ^X!}^ ?l.,y ear 

Not working 

Working less than 20 hrs/wk 
working 20 - 34 hrs/wk 
worl-irc ful 1 -t^Ve 



10.6 
11.5 

10.1 
13.3 



32 0 
38 0 
27 S 

/ I / 



42.6 
^9 5 
37 6 
-^^4 5 



Includes only regular studenf^^ in tHc 1980 cohort 
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A Multivariate Analysis of Persisrence an^" (Graduation 

To this point, we have discussed the s^^paratc >-plr.M -'-.chipc: each of a iiumher 
of student characteristics and behovi^^rs wit^ rp^. c:i - f ^nro or,ri r-radiiotior. Th^se 
bivariate relationships can be ipisle-^ding hovevo-^ b<^'C."se ^^ey Ho nor reflect 
the unique -impact of each predictor on educari on;^>1 ogt--^y,.pc -.par^ from that oT 
other predictors We have tr^sMlshed for evaii^i:''^ ^b^-^t hTr>rk^ ^^nd Hi^p<'^n"»r3 
are less likely than whitea to persist and graduate bl:^ ve b^^v*^ not- det-ern^ined 
vbat it is about- minority r:rudents rha^ '^rnrri burrs to thc^r loaoen^Tc 
d1 f f '"ulries . Blacks and Hispanics c>r^ fporo 1 !k'-j1y ^\^rin wMt-rc. fa r^^n ^ror^ 
lov income families, enter -ollege with poor high -cl' ?r>] grades, complete fewer 
uri^c of acadcrric ccuk^^^ work in b^'rh scboo] and pass f^^>er -Vil^c re<;(<^ on 
entry to the University. Ar> we have just repor^reH, ir addition to minority 
status, each of thes^ ch^rar rer i ^ ^ i cf, is n<^.^>r.r i - ted '*nt^ p^r c f ct-price and 
graduation. It is quite possible that the academic difficulties of minoiity 
students can be explained partly or entirely in t er^rs of deficits on these vari- 
able Similarly, rhe di f fprer^^of^ in o<"rsisfpr^o ^^nd r mdt"'*- i - n that Ke h:.ve 
ff'^nd between the sexes, rh'^ p'^or ord .nfflurnr ,nn^- v^^^tK-en of,»Hc.T^t;s v/no 
lecc^'ve welfare support ^r»r nh'^-.r v/h"- do nor n^py f>e eyn^air^d ir, part by 
differences on still other factor.s snrb as high sch'-ol b-^ckgrn.tncl , academic 
abi'Mty or college grader^ 

In '^rdcr to establish the t;nique iriflijonrr on per<^i nt<^nce and ^^r^dnation of eac^ 
of the academic and social far tor r r\^s^n<z^od \r\ thc^ pr^^-ious <^e'"rion of this 
rep-r*-, we have conducted a series nf multivariate analyses. This .statistical 
tr-bnique allcv/s us ro nr.r9c<> ^ht' He-reo to which each of a number of factors 
^ uniquely influences academic ovtcomes» holding constant all of the other 
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piTsciictoiTS 

These predictors can be arranged roughly in tempera 1 order. Students are bom 
with certain traits such as gender and race and beain cheir education wit)> 
others, such as family income or welfare dependence. These aspects of social 
origins and others associated with them affect high school preparation and 
achievement, which we have measured in terms of the number ot academic units 
earned and grades. Social origin,; and high school pi-parar ion in turn influence 
thv, degree to which students r.ave been able to ce/olcp tneir academic abilities 
by the time they enter collage. Va ha.'e meas.ireci acaae.mic ability in terirs of 
the number of skills tests oassed. ^tuientj' pe/fr-iKince in coil?ge is greatly 
influenced by preceding experiences associated with social -ngins, by high 
school preparation, and by ability. In addition, scadents oftea mast balanc. a 
number of demands, sucn as those ot work, against those of the classroom. 
Full-time work, as we nave seen, is especially likely to force or entice 
students to interrupt tneir studie.s. All .f these factors affect how well 
students do in their course work, itself a major determinant of persistence and 
graduation. 

We begin by asssssing -ne impccL oi ^ccial ongms on high .school preparation. 
Table 6 shows the net influence of gender, race, welfare dependency, and family 
income on high school average and total ncademic units earned. Among both BA 
and AA entrants, women earn slightly better high school grades than men, all 
other factors held constant. o.-mp^red to wnites, olacKS at both level.', receive 
substantially lowei giaaes .'no ccmL-leLc fewer a.adoinic. units. Uie high school 
average of black BA entrants is about 4 points lower than that of whites, and 
blacks complete 2.4 fewer academic courses. Likewise, Hispanic BA entrants 
rn?^- ^"ff^'^ deficits in both grades and academic course work, but to a lesser extent 

EMC 
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.,v,xi.c»i.e <-e^.c^lucucy uaa ii'. Lie o.ru quf jmp ct on eittic 

outcome, low family income does have a net effe.-t, faiti calariy among Art 
entrants: compared to students whose family paired incr& than $?^,000 iH lyaO, 
those in lower inco.ne categoi s t.erded io earn .sJi^ntiy lower grades and units 
These statistics make it clear fhat even hefore th?y enter CoNY, mer.bets of 
minority groups and low-ircomc la.niiie.'; have already lost P.round in what ^vill 
become a process of cujnulative disadvantage. 

Table 7 shows the next st?p in this process. In r.ddition co rne social origins 
variables that we used to ptodirt high school outcomes m jablt- 6 we have 
controlled for hi^n school aver-^i' ^nd the nurher of arad-.mJc courses taken, in 
order to predict academic ability on entry ro CuNi ^a;- j.naicar.ec oy the number 
of skills tests passed) Among both ana BA entrant.-,, !r.e,rb»i.s of mi. ority 
groups, including Asians, p;.^s fewer tests than comparable whites, and low- 
income students are outperformed on the tests bv ln» - incoi;! sti dents. Not 
surprisingly, high scnool average and academic course work are powerful 
predictcrc of academic ability. At both levels the higher a student's secondary 
school grades and tne ereacer the number ot college mt-pararory courses 
comrleted, the greater tne nun.ner oi skills tests passed, on average. 

Minority and low- income students sutler a double disadvantage by the time they 
enter CUNY. Table 6 showed that th^^e students tend to complete fewer academic 
courses and earn poorer grades in high school than more advantaged students. 
TrDio 7 makes it clear tnat partly hocausc ct tncse deficits, they also pass 
fewe) skills tests on entry to CLWY M-.r^over, even wp.on they are macched 
statiftically with others; on .he oa.sis ot grades, and courses, poor and minority 
students score lower on f.hv'v ..Vj!-,. ,est.s, for ir ..;m:s that we cannot ascertain 
Q from our data. 
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Academic ability, as measured bv performance op ri y skills tests, in turn 
predicts college achievement. Table 8 Indicates that amon^ BA entrant-:. wr iJMg 
and math skills arc correUteU v.i'.b cell {i-i <_('<^,. , ,,i AA noyvann, : ,Lh 

ability has an even larser impait or- trades tbar^ at the EA U-vel, Cn average BA 
students who were 10 points apart on their first math skills test earned 
cumulative CPAs that dirfored by aoout a tenth of letter ^rade . while A,mong \A 
entrants a comparable difference in ninth skills vxo-Jurcd .i CPA difference of 

obcur a third of a ]etto-^ c-^c'e m ,Tdf-:Mon i , r. ™ . ^ i 

<s . . .1 _ „.c.Le. Ill ciociCion, i.(vo or cne t^ime ractors chat 

influence perforirance sl'i-jc ;:ect.: ^ 've ? =ep.'rcte iippact on college- 

rrsdts- -race/ethricitv high school grades. At the BA l-vel. blarks and 

Hispanics suffer <ieflr:t of aho.it a fifth ci lotfor .r^od. cc..T,pared to whites 

and Asians with simiU-r high rchool prpparaticr r.no Jcjd-vic aLili + v. Hij-h 

school grades are the most powerful influence on college grades: students who 

entered AA or 3A proErains with a biph schorl average of Ht . for e::aniple, earned 

G1-AS averaging .a or a letter grade higher than students whose high school 

average was 75. Academic course work in high school has little direct impact on 

college grades, hut it ooes ajiect acaoerric a^^il-t- (tnat i-. the number of 

skills tests passed), vhjch dJ.-ectJv infh:ences prades 

In Tables 9 and 10 we can see the ultimate impact of these disadvantages on the 
likelihood of persistPP-e and rrpc'-.nt j o: . In boil, -ahl..^ .-f b.-^vo add«d CPA to 
the predictors included in previous tables. More than any other factor, college 
grados determine whether .^-rudents r.iPsin m school ana wnether they graauate. 
Sruo.nts who do not meet ninimuu a-, adem.c reoui rcinc.i.ts n:av he rorced to 
withdraw, and others who perform pociiy may become discouraged and discontinue 
their studies. As a re u2 1 in an.d M proRrams, a setter grade is associated 
rr.?^- "^^^ ''''^ percentage-point differences in the likelihood of persistence 
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. _j , ^/ i^Ct v.^... - iu^ i i t, <-i:. es in t r.e proDabHity {,1 

graduation after 5 ysars. BA p-'ticTits with a 3 0 G?A, for example, are 19 
percentage points more likely to graduate than sUidents with a 2.5 CPA. 

Most other factors- - soc^ ?■> ori-^ns. high school pr^p^raMon, ..nd per Ccrni;=Px. on 
skills tests--have iittie ov nr.- direct i'-.-part on voyii-i^r o. Full-time woik 
creates a irodest impedinent to persistence at both lexels, and good high school 
grades improve the odd- of Dersi .-5 1 -nco :,ry,or.? AA ontrantr . Or^duation withii; 
five years, however ic a-.o- j .-ited wJ n- se^cinl .iidi-ionai variables, including 
f-ill-time worV. pet-der, -Hce/etl nu. ■ t> . y:-:>.:p) ...u.oui ^a'ades. 

After college grades, easiiv che prearest lu. fr.^ cr i st s chances for 

graduation is full-time v^-rk c^,^^..-. o -r<=. < „,pl y. „ -t.;i-t.,ne not cn ly .m.st 
divert a substantial amount of time and energy from their studies but also are 
mere subiect to the influence of oeevs who are r.c t -;f,drrtr ?rd to the lure of 
jou opportunitier- that may bring an early end to their academic career. 
Full-time work tnus tends to compete with the role of student and hinder 
ii'cegration into the a-a-.'eiric social life of the campus. As a re-sult, at 

the BA level full-time workers are -ln)ost 17 oercentaee points less likely to 
gr.'dL3te than students whc wovi^ p.-.r- tine .->r w,o u, -.oi work, vhile in AA 
programs the deficit is about 14 percentage points. 

In addition to full-time work, a few other variables are associated with 
graduation after 5 years. Fen-ale r " r,, tracts .re almost 6 percentage points 
Tcro Likely than compar<:bU. mei' tc r .-.ve earned t. hr. 5 years ait.r ent,eiing, a 
result that can only r;.itlv b<- explained by t;he fact that woi.;en tend to earn 
hjfhfr grades than mer, ••■ct} i>, 1,:J :-rhool and at tLN'. . Hi::panics in both BA 
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at the AA level, Asians are slightly disadvant i&ea ...s well. In addition .u 
these social origins variables, high schooj prep.:,rr ^- on also appears to iffic-t 
prospects fjr graduation. Long afrc-r graduation from high .school, the quality 
of s^udents' perforinsnc" -he-t cn^n-n-e^ co .;f f.- t t-,..;. nr-- oatovmcs r.ven 
controlling for coller- gr d-^., -t di ffererce of 10 joints 1.^. hi.^h schcd xvi ca&v 
is associated with ^ 6 peTc-t^r - poi'^t: I'mrvo./eniert in thr odds of graduating' 
from a BA program and a 7 po^r'- improvepient at t-u.-. a/ i^.-ei jn addltior, to 
their direct impact or. 3 v., -;u.^ni o-i , rijh '-.chod .r^o---- and 

race/ethnicity also e>. .- . - -n ■,^.irec'. .-ffecL As we ae,^ons^raced in Table 8, 
th-oe factors ,-^.fl,..^>^.. .on..,-. ..... „ f.^^,, ^„n,, ^f,^^, 

Pl-Oihood of I'-^civ-'-i'-^ o^' 

The gender and var- '-t-hr^ c -fr>-r-'.'- ^ > .. - ■ ■ n ;»t c ...... :r\.n'if:^d in 

Table 10 may be due in p.irt to additional factors that we have found to be 
a.ssociared with prariuation, but w^-cu havr not b^., . -...T.r J .n this analysis. 
It is possible that men and women and racial groups may differ from one another 
in terms of degree aspirations, confidence in their academic abilities, in their 
likjiinood of having a ^r^^.-^nr,., ..,>-, ,^ t.^^^,,^ pHn^-it-,>. 

^u-rirula in wnicb tnev ^;-,>-.-;p enroll. To addi'ion, hi?> s-^hoo] qu.nl'ty 
proh".b!v varies, par^im >, ^ •, .ng r erh-M- oiTecti-.g educational 

outcomes. Finally, it is important to keep Ln mind that this study has measured 
graduation rates over a volativ.-1v pprlod of fi,.... 5 vrorc „e 

mentioned earlier, Lavin and his colleagues (1984) found that the graduation 
rare rises as the p-iod o.^r vm,.: u rea.ured is extended. Because members 
of .r,,noriry groups tend .0 complo.' ^h,-.r dogroes relatively slowly, their 
graduation rates more closely approxim.^iCe those of whites if the period of 
a.<ii,essment is e>;tended I'- i^ ,, -t- •,o:.^ible that one or more of thesr.. 
rr.?^- f^^to'^s accounts for some of the observed group differences in graduation. 
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Another factor that we have not considered in tlii<. report is th . i . ..r.npnt . f 
the college which the student attends. Colleges differ in the scope cH.,! qu.Uity 
of the support that they provide tc acid^.nical ly at-risk stuJents a. d ir. terms 
of other influences on educ.itlonal attainment. Any analysis of such college 
effects on educational outcom.-s mast be undertaken th -are, however since the 
CUNY colleges may al?o differ froip one another in terns of the characteristics 
of their students. Some institutions attract a disproportionate share of 
students who are d , r,. Jvantagec in ter.s of the correlates of acad-.nic r.uccess. 
We would expect higher atrr-T-V,^ ra-e.^ .t those colU^.es th.t serve a dispropor- 
tionate share of students vho hav^. relatively ak high school ; r.par.tion and 
academic skills. Future ar.alyses by tlKs ufiice .iii distir;.ulsh the influence 
of each college environment on persistence and graduation f^or. that of the 
characteristics of the ctudenis vbo attend college. 

As Al.^a-der A.ti- (19«2) hns p-inr, ,, oat in a .tady bas.H on ...tl-uaj a.u., oy 
the time many disadvantaged students enter higher education, they already have 
been affected by nrobierns encountered earlier in the ed-.c.tion plpelim , :hc 
primary and secondary schools. We have seen evidence of such problem... in the 
weaker high school backgrounds witn wruch poor ana minority student- enter CUNY, 
c.t both the two-and four-year levels. These deficits set in motion a process of 
cumulative disadvantage chat frequently ends in failure to persist. Lower hi^h 
-school prides and fev^er cellese-prepnr atorv courses in high school ar. associ- 
atod with relatively weak academic rkills, which in turn hurts grades, a 
powerful predictor of persistence and graduation 

The disadvantages associated with poverty and minority status cannot be 
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expiained entirely in terms of the- ramificacio p.,.,r ^r.uc. .nd io-.., 

preparatory courses, however Ev^n when members .r.morirv ,,roups ano - h. 
poor are matched statistically with more advantaR.d students who had hl^u 
school records of ecual quality disadva tage.s p.-sis- in perf.-, ,-.„a,. c or. 
skills tests. More research needs co be done fo identify what rorrelat.-; 
of poverty and minority status explain these def ici r nri ec; Given the cumu- 
lative nature of academic problems, it is clear that .cucierts who have we.k 
high school records sbouH ontoy prccrrn,.o desic^nor to ircrc --r their capar- 

itv to do academic wurW earlv f-iLher on --n- t-,, , ^n-' , i 

, < L^iit [ on >,n^rv to ^ or even beiore. The 

foregoing report has rioci k ar d tb degree to \A- k L L.. .', 

demic ability can iraprove t -;.des ar..) ultimflt^Iy I), l.:.ciU).. 

tence and graduation 
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Net influ.ace nf s.ci«i Or. 3,03 on HI^. School Average and N.nvh.r of A .adeir.ic Units Earned 

by Lev^ei of Fnt:r^ 



PA r?EGUi^R :ntr.\nts 



Rh j^j:^\r entrants 



Women (compared to men) 

Bla<.k. (compared to white) 
Hispariics " 
Asianj. " 

On Welfare 

Family Income below $1?,.^0'''' 
(compared to ibove $2 3,00 3^ 

Family inv-^ome beuween $12, 
and $25,000 (^^omparer' 
above $2 3,000. 



High school 
Averafe 

+ 1.5^ 

-A. 1 
-1.7- 
-f .2 

~ 7 

- . I 

- .6 



T^rai 

Ac adtMi ic tniis 



: ,6 



Average 
f2. 1'V 

- 3 

0 0 



Total 
Academic 

+ ,4^ 

• 1 . 
' 1 . 



Uni 



^ The difference between the gi o^p shown i,. the pr.d.ctor colun.n and : he relevant comparlscn Prouu 
Stat iiicically significant. ^ o -^^y 

^ ^^^'^^^^^ ^^^^ ivulriple r.gnssion araly.es, in whi.h 

gender race/ethnicity, welfare dependency, and fanu iy incoire are dummy v.ui.bles, ar,d the .r.r.' . . 
reported are unstandardized regression coefficients Each column has b.en labeled w: th the'.p'Uo.r 
dependent variable , ^Hr^-i^ 
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let Influence of Socl.il ^Vigins and Hi-h S-]iool Background 
On the Number of Skills Tests Passed, By Level of Entry 



Inipcict on Number ol 
Ski lis Tests Passed 



PREDICTORS 



Women (comparea co men) 

Blacks (compared to whites) 
Hispanics " 
Asians " 

On Welfare 

Family Income below $12,500 
(compared co above $25,000 

Family incorae t.ecween $i.',b'JU 
and $25,000 (con-paicd to 
above i?25,OOUj 

High .school Avctraee-^x 
Total Academic Units>^«** 



BA Regulai 
Entrants 

- .1 

- .4 



07^v 



AA Regular 
Entrants 

- .1 

- 6 ^ 

- .3 >^ 
0.0 



.06^ 



fne difference f.eiwe.- the group shcvr i.n the predictor : >! 
umn ana tf^e reievcint comparison group is statistically sig- 
nificant. ^ 



The statistics reported in this row give the number of skills 
tests associated with a di£fe..^nco of a point of hidi school 
average. Thus, ..inong BA regulars, a 10-point difference in 
high school aveiage is associated with a diiference of 4 
skills tests p^ :sea (IC^.uA;. 

^x.5r The statistics rcportea iu this row give tiie number of skills 
tests associated with a ditferenco of 1 academic unit earned. 
Therefore among BA regulars, a b-point difference in academic 
units is associated with a c^iffprenre of .4 skills tests 
h <;ssea (:)->^-. o8) . 
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TABLE 8 



Net Influence of Social Origins, High School Background, 
And Academic Ability on Cumulative CPA, by Level of Entry 



Impact on Cumulative CPA 



PREDICTORS 

Women (compared to men) 

Blacks (compared to w/hites) 
Hispanics " 
Asians " 

On Welfare 

Family Income b->]ow $!2 500 
(compared to abcvo $25,000) 

Family income btLween 

and $25,000 (con.pa^ed tc 
above $25>,000) 

High School Average * ^ 
Total Academic Unit*--*^* 

Reading Skills '^esz Score**** 
W)iting Sl^ills Test S(^ore- '-^ 
Math Skills lest Score**** 

Works Full Time (compared to 
Part time or no w ak) 



BA Regular 
Entrants 

+ .? * 

■ ,2 * 

- ,2 * 
0,0 

- .3 * 
^ .1 

0 . 0 



r .02* 

^- .01 

,01* 
- .1 



A A Regular 
Entrants 



+ . 3 * 

- .1 * 
0,0 

-f .3 * 

.1 * 



.00 

.0 
.02 

.03* 

-2 * 



The difference between the group shown in the predictor 
coluir.n and th© ir^dicatea comparison group is statistically 
significant . 

The statistic^' reported in this rov.; givo the number of 
unirs of letter grade associated with each point of hiph 
school average. For BA regulars, a 10-point difference in 
high school average is associated with .4 of a letter 
grade (10*,04) , 

The statistics report pd in t)us row give the number of 
units of letter grade associated with each academic unit 
earned in high school 

The statistics leportf^.l m this row give the number of 
units of letter grade associated with each point earned on 
the skill:; tc t. 
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TABLE 9 

Net Influence of Social Origins, High School Background 
Academic Ability and Cumulative CPA on the Likelihood of Persistence, 

By Level of Entry 

Impact on the Likelihood 
of Persistence 



PREDICTORS 

Women (cojiipared to laen) 
Blacks (compared to v^^hites") 
Hispanics " 
Asians " 
On Welfare 

Family Income below $1 2,^^00 

(compared to above $:^5,000> 
Family income between $12,^00 

and ^2->^i)0{) (compared to 

above $25,000) 
High School Average*>t 
Total Academic Units^^^ 
Reading Skills Test Score-<'<^^ 
Writing Skills Tesu Score->t^^^ 
Math Skills Test Score*>^^^ 
Works Full Time (comparecl to 

Pait time or no work> 
bPA Q 



BA Regular 
Entrants 



AA Regular 
Entrants 



.3% 

5 6 



.2 



4 3,0% 
-f- 3.8 
•f i.5 
1,0 
- 3.1 
f 2 4 

t 1,6 



-f- 
+ 



.2 

0 

3 

,3 
-10.5^ 



+ 

-f 



.5 * 

9 



+ 
+ 



+25,9 * 



====3acrae=: 



2 

0.0 
+ .1 
-10.8 * 

+20.0 * 



The difference between the group shown in the predictor 
column and th-, indicated comparison group is statisticaU v 
significant 

The stdCistics repo.-teJ in this row give the percentage 
change in the probability of persisting associated with 
each pumt ot high scHool average, all other predictors 
held coiistant. 

The statistics reported in this row give the percentage 
change in the probabilit> of persisting associated with 
each academic unit earned in high school, all other pre- 
dictors held v^.onstant 

Th^ statiot-ici tspcitc^d Ln this row give the percentage 
change in the probability of persisting associated with 
each point earned on the skills test, all other predictors 
neld constant. 

The statistics reported in this row give the percentage 
change i.. rite piobabil uy of persisting associated with a 
difference oc a letter trade , all other predictors held 
constant . 
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TABLE 10 

Net Influence of Social Origins, High School Background 
Academic Ability and Cumulative GPA on the Likelihood 
Of Graduation, by Level of Entry 

Impact on the Likelihood 
of Graduation 



PREfirTORS 

Women (compared to u^x}) 

Blacks (compared to whif "'' 

Hispanic 3 * 

Asians 

On Welfare 

Fardly Incoir:- below $]?,500 

C compared to above $7S^ono^ 
Family income between y 12,^^00 

and $25/3v)0 (compared tc 

above $25,000) 
High School Average** 
Total Academ"''" Un^'ts*-^*^ 
J^p'^dlng Skills Test Score 
Writing Skii 
Math Skills Test: 
Works i'uil Timp ^c^ri'^^nrGd rn 

Pert tl<r\e or no work> 
GPA(rt 



BA Regular 
Entrants 

+ 5.6% 

• 5.3 

- 9.0 

- 2 1 

- 3.9 



(\0 



+ . 6 * 

+ 6 
u ^ 
+ ,8 
+ ,1 
-16,5 ^> 

+18.9 * 



M Regular 
Entrants 

f 2.6% 
0.0 

- 4 .5 * 

- 5.7 * 

- 2.7 
f I 8 

4 l.A 



+ 0.7 * 

o.O 
^ . 2 
♦ ,8 
+ , 3 * 
2 * 

+17.0 * 



(2 



The difference between the group shown in the predictor 
colujnii ond the indicated comparison group is statistically 
significant ^ 
The statistu^s reported jn this row give the percentage 
ch u^P x\^^ ..;,.'p^,unity of graduating associated with 
each point of nigh school average, all other predictors 
held ccric* r.nt . 

The statioiics reported in this row give the percentage 
change in the probability of graduating associated with 
each academic unit earned in high school, U other pre- 
dictors held n'^nstant 

'h.' statistics reporf.-a in tnis row give the percentage 
change in the probability of graduating associated with 
each point earned on the :.kills trst, all other predictors 
held con^i-^nr 



Th'^ stati<^'ticc reported 
chauge ii. the frc.bu->in 
differei.cc o/ letter 
constant 



i-i this row give the percentage 
. of graduating associated with a 
Lade, all other predictors held 
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In the body of this report we have considered uni ver5.:i ty-wide persistonco ratvo 
and student background characteristics that are associated with persistence 
rates. However, as we mentioned earlier, the seventeen CUNY colleges whose 
students are studied differ greatly in the composition of the student body. 
Some colleges enroll pre.iomira.itly low- income students who enter college not 
prepared fully for .^o! lege- level work. Other colleges enroll more students with 
better academic preparation and the financial resources to help them through 
Lh^^ir college carce:. ToM ^J' Persistence rates should be viewed in light of 
the social and eduntiona. '^baracterls tics described above. 

Table Al show:> Unive • : ty . '^dc five-year persistence rates in increments of one 
year. Table A2 presents oersistence rates and aggregate measures of three 
important baCt ^f*^^-^ char.i. cei i <j tic s of the 1980 entrants at the seventeen 
coJle^;es. The ir^^a. r- o^a .?ohool average in academic courses has been calculated 
ciS a suiw..i:y 1. ja..... . jf ^.ciLOiiaciiice. Academic underpreparation is represented 

by the percentage of srud-nts who failed two or more of the three freshman 
skiU? asse^-.ent tests Eco lo.ii) . ulouJvaucage is indicated by the percentage of 
students with ^^nv '^ol-i incMne^> '^t'lo^ $12,500. 

Tables Bl through B17 rh^w the five-year persistence rates for each CUNY college 
that enrolls undergraduate students Data for 1978 and 1980 entering freshmen 
are presented for comparative purposes 

In tables, datr ir: ^v;n ^ - -ely for each program carogory at tlio 

colle'e: BA regular, BA '^F!::K, AA regular, AA College Discovery. 
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TABLE Al 



Five Year Persistence Rates for 1978 and 1980 Freshmen Cohorts 



BA Regular ^ 

One year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four yeari. 
Five years 



Retained 
19"78 1980 



88 3% 
68.8 
53 6 
35.5 
17.4 



89. A% 

37.5 
19.1 



Gra duated 
1978 1980 



0% 
0.2 
1.5 
15.1 
29.6 



0% 
0.1 
1 .2 

12.4 
27.3 



Pe rsisted 
1978 1980 



88.3% 
69 0 
57.1 
50.6 
47.0 



89.4% 

68.0 

56.0 

49.9 

46.4 



One year 
Two vf^ars 
Three years 
Four vears 
Five years 

AA Regular ^ 

One ye^ir 

iv,v^ year.-^ 
Three years 
Fcr ycais 
} i ''c 1 5; 

College Discovery ^ 

One year 
I ^ 

Tiiree years 
Fc'T ^^ear? 
Five vears 



86.3 

1 

28 " 
19. S 



70.2 
49 9 
. 0 
13 \ 



75 , 
56.9 

30 u 
\ \ I 
7 



87.7 

40 ^ 
30. ^ 
2 ! . *J 



82 ^ 

5 i . 0 
27.0 
1 5 . 2 
9 



37.6 

' i- 

1- 1 
7. - 



0 
0 

0 A 
2 0 



4. i 
15.5 
20.5 
23.3 



0 

0./ 

8.6 
14.5 
17.3 



0 
0 

0.9 
1.3 
5.9 



0 

3.6 
13.7 
19.5 

)0 7 



0 

0.8 
8.2 

16 0 
18.8 



86.3 
59.1 
39. 5 
30.2 
26.1 



70. 2 
54.0 
39.5 
33.6 
31.6 



75.7 
57.6 
39 4 
29.6 
24.8 



87.7 
58.6 
40.2 
32.0 
27.7 



82. 3 
54.6 
40. 7 
34.7 
32.0 



87.6 
58.9 
41.8 
31.1 
26.3 



To tal Uni'^ersity ^ 

One year 78.4 85.3 

Three years 36. 7 5/. 3 

Fo'ir years 22.5 23.8 

Fivc> years 12.6 13 0 



0.0 

2.1 

8 / 
16 2 
23. ] 



0.0 
2.0 
8.0 
15 0 
21 9 



78.4 
59.8 
45.4 
38. 7 
3). 7 



85.3 
59.4 

45.3 
38.8 
35.5 
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^ P>A Regular: 197P N - '^217, 198i) N - 7,995 

^ BA SEEK: 1978 N « 3,251; 1980 N « 3,105 

J AA Regular: 1978 N - n S83; 1080 N « 13,952 

' AA College Di.^covery: 19/8 N - 1,566; 1980 N - 1,391 

^ Total University: 1978 N = 27,617; 1980 N - 26,443 
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TABLE A2 

ENTRY CHARACTERISTICS AND FIVE /EAR PEHSISTPNCr 
1980 FRESHMAN COHORT 



LEVEL COLLEGE TYPE 



SENIOR COLLEGES**** BARUCH REGULAR 1369 

SPECIAL i^3i4 

BROOKLYN REGULAR 159^4 

SPECIAL ii63 

CITY REGULAR 891 

SPECIAL 373 

HUNTER REGULAR 1116 

SPECIAL m2 

JOHN JAY REGULAR 6^3 

SPECIAL 271 

LEHMAN REGULAR i|93 

SPECIAL 36^ 

NY CITY TEGHrnCAL REGUi Af< ?6HQ 

SPEOAi 227 

Queens regular 1/33 

JPECUL :/i 

STATEN ISLAND HZCUi r 1,8/ 

IPt C'AL M)1 

YORK r<EGUI AP 

SPEC'Al :{J1 

TOTAL SENIOR COLLEGES i^^^t^f 



MEAN 
HS AVG 


% WITH 
INCOME 
UNDPR 
Si 2300 


% 

UNDER- 
PRf PARED 


% 

RETAINED 


PERSISTENCE 

/o 

GR^'iniArciJ 


% 

PERSISTED 


82. 70 
73.36 


^46.0 
97.3 


22. 7 
66.3 


19. 1 
21 . 1 


28.3 
8.0 


07.6 
29 . 3 


82. 72 
72.68 


m. 1 

92.9 


21.6 
66.8 


13.1 
20. 1 


30.6 
3.0 


03.6 
23. 1 


83.07 
72. 9U 


3iK3 
96.6 


33.7 


26.3 
27.9 


22.8 
2. 1 


09.0 
30.0 


82.81 


31 . 1 
93.0 


31.1 
7^4.6 


22. / 
20, (' 


19.3 
3.3 


01.9 
30. 3 


71 .66 


30.3 
93.9 


32.8 
7^4, 5 


17.0 
19.2 


15. 1 
9.2 


32.3 
28. i 


79. 

72J\0 


39.3 
98.0 


02.6 
78.0 


20.9 
18.9 


18. 7 


39.6 
20 . U 


7 3.36 
71 . 16 


70.0 
97. 3 


81.8 


8.3 
2,2 


21 .9 

20. 7 


30.2 
22.9 


73. 


2H.H 
93 8 


Q 9 
33 U 


21.?'. 


36.3 
7.8 


32.9 
29.6 


7 ' . 'jC', 


U(j 1 
6cJ . 6 


0 1 : 
3'. . 


12./ 
11.9 


18.1 
10 9 


30. 3 
22.8 


JO O'f 


69 8 
96 3 


60. 3 
80 


2?.'> 
12. / 


10.3 

3.9 


33.0 
16.6 


78. 3 


63. 3 


00 0 


W.O 


20.6 


37.3 
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« UNDER-PREPARED IS DEFINED AS FAILINO TWO Oh ><v)Rr OF TMF >^ 
INITIAL SKILLS ASSESSMENT TESTS 

JOHN JAV, STATEN ISLAND, AND MEDGAR EVERS 
INCLUDE AA AND BA ADMISSIONS 

NEW YORK CITY TECHNICAL INCLUDES ONI Y AA ADMli., WONS 

N/A DATA ON FRESHMAN SKILLS TESTS WERE UNAVAILABLE FOR BA STUfycNTS 
AT MEDGAR EVERS 



he 



L^^L COLLEGE 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES^** BRONX COMMUNITY 

MEDGAR EVERS 
HOSTOS COMMUNITY 
KINGSBOROUGH COMM. 
LAGUARDIA COMMUNITY 
MANHATTAN COMMUNITY 
QUEENSBOROUGH COMM. 

TOTAL COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
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ENTRY CHARACTERISTICS AND FIVE VfAR PfRSI 
1980 FRCSHMAN COhORr 



T VDr 


N 


MEAN 
HS AVG 


% WITH 
1 NCOME 
UNDTR 
$12500 


REGULAR 
o t't 0 1 AL 


1125 
203 


72. 10 
70.67 


83.3 
91.3 


REGULAR 

c n r t At 

o Pr 0 1 AL 


220 
7 / 


73.26 
69. 71 


75.3 

100 0 


REGULAR 
SPECIAL 


780 
83 


72. 16 
70. 62 


95.8 


REGULAR 
SPECIAL 


20^'^ 

^^^ 


7 3. 70 
70.80 


55 9 
9^* . 7 


REGUl AR 
SPECIAL 


2061 
201 


/3.2i* 
/: .0^1 


7^k5 
9'i 1 


REGULAR 
SPEC! Al 


1376 
191 


72, ^ J 
70. 91 


80 ^\ 
91 . I 


REGU* AR 
SPCCi AL 


2221 
119 


73. 36 
10. lb 


H I 1 
96 2 




108/6 


72 8/ 


7; 9 



STFNCE 



UNOLR^ PERSISTENCE 





% 




% 




% 




KEIAINLI) 


Cjf</M)UArr:) 




/9. 1 


1 3 


. 6 


1 






82.2 


9 


.'9 


1^* 


. 8 


2H . 6 


) 00 . 0 


13 


. 2 


20 


. 5 


33.6 


100.0 


15 


. 6 


1 6 




32.3 


12 J\ 


8 


. 3 


15 




23. 7 


ou . o 


6 


fi 


2h 


1 


30. 1 


5'K5 


6 


>\ 


33 


^) 


^*0. 


76.6 


6 


3 


16 


0 


22.2 


n . 2 


6 


'1 


28. 


> 


34.6 


8^1.6 


6 


5 


30. 


3 


36.8 


Ih, 1 


10. 


2 


16. 


') 


26.5 


81.5 


5. 


2 


15. 


2 


20. ^* 


Hi A) 


V. 


9 


26 




36.0 


J ' . 6 


i< . 


2 


2H 




28.6 


. *i 


8. 


8 


2'> 




32.6 



^ UNDER-PREPARED IS DEFINED AS FAILING TWO 0". MORF OF iHf TMW^ r 
INITIAL SKILLS ASSFSSMENT TESTS 

JOHN JAY, STATEN ISLAND, AND MEDGAR FV^RS 
INCLUDE AA AND BA ADMISSIONS 

NEW YORK CITY TECHNICAL INCLUDES ONLY AA ADMISSIONS 

N/A DATA ON FRESHMAN SKILLS TESTS WERE UNAVAILAIUE FOR BA Sru^>^MS 
AT MEDGAR EVERS 
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TABLE Bl 

Persistence Trends 1978 - 1980: Baruch College 



Regular 

(1978 N ^ 1,340; 1980 N = 1,369) 



One year 
Two years 
Three years 
P'our years 
Five years 



Re t a i ned 

1978 1980 

91.1% 92.2% 

70.0 69.0 

^7.y .S6.9 

'i^' 6 l^l 1 

17 9 IQ. 1 



Graduated 

1978 1980 

0% 0% 

0 0 

0.7 0.4 

11.3 9 8 

31.3 28.5 



Persisted 

1978 1980 

91.^% 92.2% 

70. u 69.0 

58.6 57.3 

51 1 51.5 

^♦9.2 47 6 



(1 978 N ^ 487; 1980 N 45/0 



Retained 





1978 


1980 


One year 


82 


8 


88 


3 


Two years 


4/ 


6 


A 8 


? 


Three years 


31 




V, 


1 


Four years 


26 


3 


29 


3 


Five years 


13. 


J 


21. 


1 



Graduated Pc rs isted 

1978 1980 1978 1980 





0 




0 


82 


8 


88 


. 3 




0 




0 


4/ 


6 


48 


2 


0 


6 


0 


2 


32 


0 


34 


3 


? 


3 


0 


9 


28 


6 


30 


2 


5 


7 


8 




2U 


2 


29 


5 
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TABLE B2 

Persistence Trends 1978 - 1980: Brooklyn College 

Regular 

(1978 N = 1,810; 1980 N - 1,594) 



One year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 
Five years 



Retained 
1978 1980 



89.8% 
72.5 



59 
33 
14 



86.8% 
65. 1 
52.5 
33.2 
15.1 



Graduated 
1978 1980 



0% 
0.1 
1.2 
19. A 
33.0 



0% 
0.1 
2.3 
35.6 
30.6 



Persisted 
1978 1980 



89. 8% 
72.6 
60.8 
53.0 
hi I 



86.8% 
65.2 
54 8 
48.8 
45.7 



(1978 N = 



SEEK 

518; 1980 N = 463) 



Retained 



Graduated 



One year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 
Five years 



1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


1978 


88 6 


88.8 


0 


0 


88.6 


56.9 


59.2 


0 


0 


56.9 


36.1 


34.8 


0.2 


0 


36.3 


25.3 


25 9 


0.8 


1.1 


26.1 


19.1 


20.1 


5.0 


5.0 


24.1 



Pcrs i s ted 



88.8 
59.2 
3'4.8 
27.0 
25.1 
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TABLE B3 

Persistence Trends 1978 - 1980: City College 



Regular 

(1 978 N -. 1,032; 1980 N = 891) 



Retained 





1978 


1980 


One year 


90 


.2% 


91 


6% 


Two years 


74 


0 


72 


3 


Three years 


58 


5 


59 




Four years 


39 


4 


42 


6 


Five years 


23 




26 


0 



Graduated Persisted 
1978 1980 1978 1980 





0% 




0% 


90 


2% 


91 


6% 


0 


1 


0 


2 


74 


1 


72 


5 


1 


9 


0 


6 


60 


4 


60 


0 




9 


10 


7 


52 


3 


53 


3 


24 


1 


22 


8 


47 


4 


49. 


1 



SEF K 

(1978 N = 575; 1980 N = 573) 



One year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 
Five years 



fte tallied 

1978 1980 

85.:: 87.8 

64.5 63.9 

41.^1 45 9 

31.3 33.2 

21 9 27,9 



Graduated 

1978 1980 

0 0 

0 0 

0.2 0 

0.9 0.5 

A. 5 2.1 



Persisted 

1978 1980 

85.2 87.8 

64.5 63.9 

41.6 45.9 
32.2 33.7 
26,4 30.0 



Persistence Trends 



(1978 N - 1 



Retained 



197b 1980 



One year 


87 


2% 


90 


9% 


Two years 


65 


5 


67 


1 


Three years 


55 


6 


c c 


1 


Four years 


38 


1 


39 


0 


Five years 


21 


6 


22 


7 



(1978 N = 





1978 


1980 


One year 


86. 6 


Z9 . k 


Two years 


6^'^ , 7 


67.4 


Three years 


45.9 


Ul ,1 


Four years 


32.5 


36.0 


Five years 


23. 3 


24 8 
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TABLE B4 

1978 - 1980: Hunter Colle^.c 

Regular 
,089; 1980 N =^ 1 ,116) 



Graduated Persisted 



1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


0% 


0% 


87.2% 


90.9% 


0 


0.1 


65 5 


67.2 


0.5 


0.9 


56.1 


^6.0 


12.4 


8.2 


50.5 


47.2 


24.6 


19.3 


46.2 


42.0 



536; 1980 N = 472) 



Graduated Pers i sted 



1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


0 


0 


86 6 


89.4 


0 


0 


64.7 


67 .4 


0 


0 


45.9 


47.7 


0.9 


0.8 


33.4 


36.8 


4.3 


5 5 


2/. 6 


30. 3 
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TABLE B5 

Persistence Trends 1978 - 1980: John Jay College* 

Regular 

(1978 N = 805; 1980 N = 643) 



One year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 
Five years 



Retained 
1978 1980 



82.7% 

63.6 

43.9 

28.2 

15.0 



Graduated 
1978 1980 



Persisted 
1978 1980 



85 


.7% 




0% 




0% 


82 


7% 


85 


7% 


56 


6 


0 


2 


0 


5 


63 


8 


57 


1 


42 


5 


1 


4 


1 


1 


45 


3 


43 


6 


27 


7 


9 


6 


6. 


8 


37 


8 


34 


5 


17 


A 


18 


6 


15. 


1 


33. 


6 


32 


5 



Special Programs 
(1978 N 143; 1980 N « 271) 



Retained 



One year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 
Five years 



Graduated 



Persisted 



1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


83.9 


88.9 


0 


0 


83.9 


88.9 


66.4 


62.7 


0 


0 


66.4 


62.7 


51.0 


42.8 


0.7 


0.7 


51.7 


43.5 


34.3 


32.8 


5.6 


3.0 


39.9 


35.8 


14.0 


19.2 


19.6 


9.2 


33.6 


28.4 



Both cohorts are similarly divided between BA (58%) and AA entrants 
(42%; . 
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TABLE B6 

Persistence Trends 1978 - 1980: Lehman College 

R egular 
(1978 N = 710; i980 N =^ 493) 



Retained 



Graduated 



Persisted 





1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


One year 


85.8% 


85.4% 


0% 


0% 


85.8% 


85.4% 


Two years 


62.1 


65.1 


0 


0 


62.1 


65.1 


Three years 


50.0 


49.3 


0.3 


0.4 


50.3 


49.7 


Four years 


37.5 


33. 1 


8.3 


7.3 


45.8 


40.4 


Five years 


21.1 


20.9 


20.8 


18,7 


41.9 


39.6 



(1978 N 



SEEK 

386; 1980 N 365) 



Retained 



One year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 
Five years 



Gx^duared 



1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


86.3 


84.9 


0 


0 


86.3 


84.9 


56.7 


49.9 


0 


0 


56 7 


49.9 


35.2 


37.5 


0 


0.3 


35.2 


37.8 


26.2 


29.0 


1.3 


1,1 


27.5 


30.1 


18.1 


18.9 


7.0 


5.5 


25.1 


24.4 
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TABLE B7 

Persistence Trends 1978 - 1980: New York City Technical College' 

Regular 

(1978 N = 2,563; 1980 N = 2,649) 



Retained 
1978 1980 



Graduated 
1978 1980 



One year 


83 


2% 


79 


.2% 




0% 




0% 


83 


2% 


Two years 


51 


0 


48 


3 




9 


2 


8 


54 


9 


Three years 


21 


4 


23 


4 


15 


7 


13 


6 


37 


1 


Four years 


10 


1 


12 


4 


20 


5 


19 


0 


30 


6 


Five years 


6 


9 


8 


3 


22 


6 


21 


9 


29 


5 



Persisted 

1978 1980 

79.2% 
51.1 
37.0 
31.4 
30.2 



Special Programs 
(1978 N - 272; 1980 N = 227) 



One year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 
Five years 



Retained 



Graduated 



Persisted 



1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


88.6 


85. 5 


0 


0 


88.6 


85.5 


53. 7 


60.8 


0.7 


0.4 


54.4 


61.2 


23 5 


28.6 


10.7 


11.0 


34.2 


39.6 


9.2 


8 8 


16.5 


19.8 


25.7 


28.6 


4.8 


2.2 


16.9 


20. 7 


21.7 


22.9 



All enrollments are for AA entrant.?. 
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Persistence Trends 



(1978 N = 1 



Retained 





1978 


1980 


One year 


91 


1% 


90 


.6% 


Two years 


74 


2 


72 


8 


Three years 


63 


5 


59 


0 


Four years 


37. 


8 


38 


3 


Five years 


14. 


8 


16 


4 



(1978 N = 



Retained 





1978 


1980 


One year 


86 


.2 


89 


2 


Two years 


57 


1 


59 


8 


Three years 


40 


8 


40 


2 


Four years 


28 


0 


31. 


5 


Five years 


18 


7 


21. 


8 



TABLE B8 

1978 - 1980: Queens College 

Regular 
,825; 1980 N = 1,733) 



Graduatea Persisted 



1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


0% 


0% 


91.1% 


90.6% 


0 


0 


74.2 


72.8 


0.9 


0.8 


64 .4 


59.8 


22.0 


17.9 


59.8 


56.2 


42 1 


36.5 


56.9 


52.9 



S EEK 

289; 1980 N = 371) 



Graduated Persisted 



1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


0 


0 


86. 2 


89.2 


0 


0 


57. 1 


59.8 


0 


0.3 


40.8 


''lO 5 


2.8 


1 9 


30.8 


31'. 4 


10.0 


7.8 


28. 7 


29.6 
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TABLE B9 

Per istence Trends 1978 - 1980- Colle^.e of Staten Island^ 

Regular 

(1978 N « 1,006; 1980 N = 1,287) 



Retained 
1978 1980 



One year 


75 


.9% 


81 


.8% 


Two years 


50 


4 


55 


1 


Three years 


26 


9 


34 


rv 
yj 


Four years 


15 


6 


20 


2 


Five years 


9. 


3 


12. 


2 



Graduated 



1978 

0% 
3.0 
13.8 
20.2 
24. 3 



Persisted 



1980 


1978 


1980 


0% 


75.9% 


81.8% 


1.2 


53.4 


56. 3 


7.6 


40. 7 


41.6 


13.6 


35.8 


33.8 


18.1 


33.6 


30.3 



Special P rograms 
(1978 N 204; 1980 N = 101) 



Retained 



Graduated 



One year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 
Five years 



1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


1978 


90.2 


80.2 


0 


0 


90 2 


57.8 


60.4 


0.5 


0 


58.3 


32.4 


35.6 


6.4 


3.0 


38.8 


14.7 


20. 8 


12.3 


6 9 


27.0 


6.9 


11.9 


14.2 


10.9 


21.1 



Persisted 

1980 

80.2 
60.4 
38.6 
27.7 
22.8 
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TABLE BiO 

Persistence Trends 1978 - 1980: York College 

Regular 

(1978 N = 3/44; 1980 N = 315) 



Retained 



Graduated 



Persisted 





1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


One year 


83. 1% 


80.3% 


0% 


0% 


83. 1% 


80.3% 


Two years 


58.4 


49.2 


0 


0 


58.4 


49.2 


Three years 


39.2 


36.2 


0.6 


1.0 


39.8 


37.2 


Four years 


29.4 


31.4 


3.5 


2.9 


32.9 


34.3 


Five years 


18.9 


22.5 


12.8 


10.5 


31.7 


33.0 



SEEK 



(1978 N = 169; 1980 N = 181) 



Retained 



One year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 
^ive years 



Graduated 



Persisted 



1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


87.6 


80.7 


0 


0 


87.6 


80. 7 


56.2 


53.0 


0 


0 


56.2 


53.0 


38.5 


31.5 


0 


0 


38 5 


31.5 


27.2 


25.4 


1.2 


1.7 


28 4 


27.1 


18.9 


12.7 


4.7 


3.9 


23 6 


16.6 



ERIC 



f>4 
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TABLE Bll 

Persistence Trends 1978 - 1980: Bronx Community College 

Regular 

(1978 N - 1,270; 1980 N = 1,125) 



Retained Graduated Pers isted 





1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


One year 


79 


.4% 


84 


0% 


0% 


0% 


79 


.4% 


84.0 


Two years 


51 


.4 


54 


9 


0.6 


0.4 


52 


.0 


55.3 


Three years 


27 


.8 


34 


4 


4.7 


4.4 


32 


.5 


38.8 


Four years 


17 


.0 


21 


6 


9.3 


9.6 


26 


.3 


31.2 


Five years 


9 


.6 


13 


6 


12.0 


12,8 


21 


.6 


26.4 










College Discovery 














(1978 


N = 


216; 1980 


N = 203) 










Retained 




Gradua 


ted 


Persisted 




1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


One year 


89 


8 


85 


7 


0 


0 


89 


.8 


85.7 


Two years 


65 


3 


64 


5 


0 


0 


65 


.3 


64.5 


Three years 


35 


2 


43 


3 


4.6 


3.0 


39 


.8 


46 3 


Four years 


15 


3 


19 


7 


10.6 


10.8 


25 


.9 


30.5 


Five years 


7 


9 


9 


9 


14.8 


14.8 


22 


7 


2^.7 
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TABLE B12 

Persistence Trends 1978 - 1980- Medgar F.vcrs College* 



ReEular 

(1978 N = 226; 1980 N = 220) 



Retained 





1978 


1980 


One year 


85.8% 


87.7% 


Two years 


56.6 


57.7 


Three years 


38.5 


44.5 


Four years 


25.7 


27.7 


Five years 


15.9 


13.2 



Graduated Persisted 
1978 1980 1978 1980 





0% 




0% 


85 


.8% 


87 


7% 


0 


4 


0 


5 


57 


0 


58 


2 


3 


5 


5 


5 


42 


0 


50 


0 


9 


7 


15 


0 


35 


4 


42 


7 


16 


8 


20. 


5 


32 


7 


33 


7 



Special Pro pramc: 
(1978 N ^ 134; 1980 N ^ 77) 



Retained 



Gradua t:ed 



One year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 
Five years 



19/8 


1980 


1978 


1980 


88 .8 


89.6 


0 


0 


64.9 


63.6 


0 


0 


39.6 


44 . 2 


2.2 


5 2 


24.6 


19.5 


9.7 


14 3 


13.4 


15.6 


14.2 


]6 9 



Per.si gted 

1978 1980 

88.8 89.6 

64.9 63.6 
41.8 49.4 
34 3 33.8 
27.6 32.5 



'In 1978 the majority of entrants (80 ) wrrc in BA programs 
the majority (89 ) were admitted to .AA programs 



By 1980 
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TABLE B13 

Persistence Trends 1978 - J980' Hoscos Community College 

Regular 
(1978 N = 30A: 1980 N 781) 



Retained 



Graduated 



One year 
Two years 
Three year 
Four years 
Five years 



1978 


1980 


1978 


1980 


N/A 


78.5% 


N/A 


0% 


51.6 


A9.0 


1.5 


1 3 


29.3 


26. 3 


6.6 


7.3 


19 7 


l^t.5 


9.2 


12. 


1] .8 


8.5 


11.8 


15. A 



Persisted 
1978 1980 



N/A 
53 2 
35.9 
28 9 
23.6 



78.5% 
50. 3 
34. 1 
26 9 
23.9 



College Discovory 
(1978 N = 99; 1980 N - 83) 



Onp year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 
Five years 



Retained 
1978 1980 



N/A 
65 7 
34.3 
20 2 
12.1 



90.4 
55.4 
38.6 
16.9 
6 0 



Graduated 
1978 1980 



N/A 
0 

7.1 
11.1 
11.1 



12 
21 
2't 



0 
0 
,0 
7 
1 



Periiisted 
1978 1980 



N/A 
65 . 7 
41.4 
31.3 

23 ? 



90.4 
:j5.4 
50.6 
38.6 
30.1 



m.I college indicates a higher fi^'e-year graduation rate (16.8%) for 
1978 regular students and a lower five-year retention L'ate for 1978 College 
Discovery These differences occur because the initial 1978 database did 
not include all freshmen from the college 



N/A Comparable data are not available for this 



year 



ERIC 



87 
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TABLE B14 

Persistence Trends 1978 - 1980: Kingsborough Communicy Colle 



Regular 

(1978 N = 2,311; 1980 N = 2,076;! 



Retained 



1978 1980 



Opo year 


83 


6% 


86 


0% 


Two years 


42 


2 


42 


5 


Three years 


14 


4 


17 


3 


Four years 


8 


5 


11 


1 


Five years 


6 


1 


6. 


8 



Graduated Persis ted 

1978 1980 1978 1980 





0% 




0% 


83 


6% 


86 


.0% 


14 


2 


14 


6 


56 


4 


57 


1 


28 


7 


27 


0 


43 


1 


44 


3 


32 


5 


31 


0 


41 


0 


42 


1 


34 


3 


33 


6 


40 


4 


40 


4 



College Dl SCO vf^ry 
(1978 N = 136; 1980 N 145) 



R_ etained 
1978 1980 



Craduatod 
1978 1980 



One year 


86 


.0 


91 


.0 




0 




0 


86 


0 


Two years 


41 


2 


46 


2 


4 


.4 


5 


5 


45 


6 


Three years 


17 


6 


29 


7 


1/ 


6 


8 


3 


35 


2 


Four years 


5 


1 


12 


4 


21 


3 


13 


] 


26 


4 


Five years 


5 


9 


6 


2 


21 


3 


15 


9 


2 7 


2 



Persisted 

1978 1980 

91 .0 
5] .7 
38.0 
25.5 
22.1 



♦ 



erJc 



7'aBLE Bib 



One vear 
Two yoars 
itiiee yeais 
Four years 
Five years 



P/s Y T c i' /• T\ 


' e 1 1 e I : 


r 1 S / P 


" K80 L.: 










}^e^u]ar 










^23; 198J 


X ^ ? 




r,e L g 1 




Graduj' 






1976 


1 oG 


1978 


i ^ S 


Oi.c }eai 


N/A 


7 / . 0% 


N/A 








A ^ , 0 


2 U 


/ . 0 


Three years 


10 s 


.? 3 . 3 


18 0 


lb a 


Fo^.r J ecus 


r 7 


12 ] 


^J. J 


/-I . ^ 


Fl' c Near. 


5.6 






/ ^ . / 



]Q80 

N/^ 77.8? 

7 31.0 
3 7.8 39.7 



(1 


9 78 N 














Gradvia 


led 






i'^ / 8 


1980 


1978 




10/8 


1980 


N/A 
50. 6 


86. 1 

/ 


N/A 

^ 8 


0 


N/A 

')2 


8() I 

ss / 


5.5 
* 0 


? : 
1 i 


i3 2 
2b. 0 

28 / 


1^ ^ 
2/ 1 
3w i 


30 0 
33 b 
5i ^ 


36 8 
39. 3 
36.8 



N/A Comparable data le not available for 



this yv.i r 



TAB( E BU 

Pecsiotence ircnds J 978 - 1980: B;>c.ur,L of Manhattan Comr.un.ty Coll 



(\978 N =: ] 



I ,377) 



'i' rv . . : n r r> 



1978 


]980 


l';78 


19&C 


1978 




76. 0% 






0% 


76.0, 




52.6 


S2.4 


0.7 


i Q 


53 < 




31 .6 


52 2 




? .6 


37 I 


,8 


17 6 


\7 5 


U 5 




29 J 


30 ■> 


11.8 


10.2 


i/) ? 


Ife ' 


.:c 0 


_6 . 



Co llege Oiscovorv 
(1978 N = 32A; 1980 N - 19l) 



















i ^bO 


1^78 




Orit VtMr 




S 


^ 


0 






5a 






0 


1.0 




35 


? 


33 0 






houi ^ear.s 


19 


1 






Li.:; 


I' I \ c y . r > 


9 


I 


5.2 


I' 7 


2 



_Pcrs Isted 

19/8 1980 

ri . 8 ..iw o 

58.' 5^./. 

V) 1 ^ 2 

22 , 



ERIC 



0 
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Table 817 

i.--.istence Trends 1978 •• 1980-. Queensboroagh immunity Co[\„ 



(I97e N = Z,37i; 1980 N 2,Z2I) 





Retavned 


Gradijtated 


Pgr? ist«;n 




1978 


1980 


1975 




1978 


198D 




8A.?^ 86. At. 


0^ 










57.6 


60 . S 


1.8 


1 .3 


S9.4 






30. 0 


31 .3 


15.? 


15. A 


AS. 2 


k6 7 


. -n ,v.- i.. 


17,2 


17.? 


?i. 1 


.'?2 6 


:8..3 


3';' > 




10.3 


9.9 


2. C 


?C,1 




3o 0 






(H7& N - 


165; i?SO 


N » 11'?) 








Retai ned 




Per . 1 


steel 




1978 




1 ■ ^8 






I'* HO 


^- It r 


92. 1 




>/ 




J/ 1 


^9 ] 








0 


0 


6A 6 


6^f 


y 


AO. 6 


37.0 


9 1 


H .£ 


49 7 


A ! . 




0 




1/ 6 




U'.G 


33. '> 


) 1 V y 


9.d 


k.Z 


? .0 




32 . i 


28 . 



ERIC 
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